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THE EDGE OF THE POND 
BY J] H FIELD 


Prize, Landscape Class 
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NuMBER I 


Che Ney Year 


Che mobing finger furites; and, habing tnrit, 
Motes on: nor all thy piety nor fit 

Shall lure it bark to cancel half a line, 
Nor all thy tears fwash ont a fuord of it. 


—@mar Khayyam 


Our Second Annual Photographic Contest 


THOS. HARRISON CUMMINGS 


of an address given by Elbert Hubbard be- 

fore the national convention of the Photog- 
raphers’ Association of America, held in 1902, at 
Buffalo, N. Y. In the course of an hour’s talk, 
during which time he never once alluded to his 
subject, he both shocked and amused his audi- 
ence by declaring that art, in his opinion, was 
“largely a matter of hair-cut and necktie.” In- 
asmuch as Fra Elbertus needed a hair-cut badly 
and wore a flowing necktie, his audience quickly 
saw his point and laughed with him heartily. 
The editor of the Philistine is probably among 
the ranks of those who regard art and photogra- 
phy as contradictions in terms. “Art,” they 
say, “is a fine, high, human expression — it is 
emotion, and the service of it requires a special 
intelligence. Photography, on the other hand, 
is mechanical. The camera sees nothing, but 
blindly copies what is before it, and the result 
is but a soulless statement.” We will admit 
frankly that if this were true, it were folly to 
maintain that photography is a fine art. No 
one will deny, however, that there are qualifica- 
tions to be reckoned with in the matter which 
will modify this view very materially. For in- 
stance, in pure art, there is always the personal 


j S Photography a Fine Art ?” was the subject 
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element which counts for much, as art is only 
“nature seen through a temperament.” The 
choice of subject for a picture is the first step, 
and when a photographer selects a theme that is 
agreeable or zesthetically correct, the spirit of 
art is stirring within him. Then if one is skilled 
in pose, grouping, lighting, and composition, we 
can hope in some measure for artistic results. 
Every picture has or should have a central point 
of interest to which all other parts should be 
subordinated, even to omitting unimportant de- 
tails; then by breadth of arrangement in light 
and shade, skilfully using the soundness and re- 
pose that come from the subtle repetition of line, 
one may arrive ultimately at pictorial effects and 
artistic results. 

These ideas have been suggested by an exam- 
ination of the prints received in the second 
annual photographic contest of the PHoto Era. 
Out of the large number of entries received, 
upwards of five hundred can be classed as good, 
three hundred as excellent, and nearly two hun- 
dred as of a high order of merit. Among these 
latter are some prints that would take high rank 
and would adorn the walls of the leading pho- 
tographic salons of the world. They are mostly 
the product of comparatively unknown workers, 
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as will be seen from the list of awards published 
below, and are largely dependent for their artis- 
tic value on their simplicity of treatment. 
Everyone knows that the effect of putting a 
broadly painted picture beside a photograph is 
to kill the latter, because it makes the mono- 
chrome look finical and cheap. But let us take 
any of these prize pictures, especially the awards 
in the landscape, genre, and marine classes, all 
broad effects in nature, and we have photographic 
prints that will hold their own with the painted 
work anywhere. 
The following awards have been made: 


LANDSCAPE CLASS 


PRIZE,— *‘ The Edge of the Pond,” J. H. Field, Berlin, Wis. 

MENTION.— ‘‘ Early Morning,” Geo. H. Seeley, Stockbridge, 
Mass.; “A Wet Day,” Thos. A. Morgan, Denver, Col.; 
“‘ Midwinter,” Thos, A. Morgan, Denver, Col.; ‘‘ The Brook 
in Winter,” A. G. Smith, Brockton,Mass.; ‘“‘The Bend of 
the River,” C. F. Clarke, Springfield. 


GENRE CLASS 


PRIZE.— ‘* Homeward,” Geo. F, Seeley, Stockbridge, Mass. 
MENTION.— ‘Come along, Girls!’’? Dr. F, Detlefsen, Chicago, 
Ill.; ‘‘Do you want a Bite?”” Mrs, Nancy F, Cones, Cov- 
ington, Ky. 
_ FLORAL CLASS 
PRIZE.— ‘ Cherries,” Norman Farquhar, Brookline, Mass. 
MENTION,— “ Orange Blossoms,”” H. G, Dorsey, Rochester, 
N.Y. 
PORTRAIT CLASS 
PRIZE.— “ Head Study,” Mrs, Helen W. Cooke, Providence, 
MENTION.— ** My Doggie,” Henry A. Sheldon, Utica, N. Y. 


MARINE CLASS 


PRIZE,— “ Noontide,” T. Edward Schiedt, Philadelphia, Penn. 
MENTION.— ‘‘ Coming up the Harbor,” H. W. Kimball, Haver- 
hill, Mass. 
INTERIOR CLASS 


MENTION.— “ Interior,’’ Cora Stanwood Cobb, Newton Upper 
Falls, Mass. 
SPORTS CLASS 


MENTION.— ‘‘ A Nine-foot Vault,” Pearl S. Waters, Cincin- 

nati, O. 

The grand prize was awarded to Geo. H. See- 
ley for a collection of twenty-one pictures, of 
which two received awards. All showed great 
breadth of treatment, and with a little more 
familiarity with his medium, Mr. Seeley will do 
great things in photography. We expect to 
publish more of his work in later numbers. 

The work in the landscape class averaged 


better and was greater in quantity than in any 
other class submitted. More than twenty pic- 
tures were of so nearly equal merit that the 
judges had great difficulty in deciding which 
should have the awards. But for the strict 
necessity of limiting the number, the number of 
mentions would have been at least twelve. 

The prize picture in this class was taken at 
7.30 P. M. with full opening of a 5 x 7 R. R. lens, 
with one-half second exposure. The Cramer Iso 
plate was developed with pyro and soda, and 
printed on Willis & Clements’ Sepia Platinum 
paper. For breadth of treatment, subtlety of 
feeling, and simplicity and repetition of line, the 
judges unanimously gave this the award. 

“Early Morning” by Geo. H. Seeley is re- 
duced from a 7 x 13 print on Eastman Sepia 
paper. It was taken with a Zeiss lens at F 11, 
with two seconds exposure in good light at 5 A. M. 
The Cramer plate was developed with hydroqui- 
none. The grouping and composition in this 
picture is most painter-like, but there is a little 
uncertainty in the treatment, evidenced by the 
heavy shadow at the left, which is, however, 
exaggerated in the reproduction. 

“A Wet Day” was taken in a snowstorm on 
a Kodak film with one-fiftieth second exposure 
at 2 p.m. The lens was Collinear III, work- 
ing at F 6. 8. The developer was: ortol, and 
the print was made on American Platinum 
paper from an enlarged negative. The picture 
successfully portrays a much-neglected aspect of 
modern life, a city street, and the idea of motion 
is well carried out. . 

‘Midwinter ” by the same competitor is a pic- 
ture far removed in subject and feeling from the 
last, but equally successful in treatment, and also 
technically admirable. Taken with a Turner- 
Reich lens at 10 A. M. on a bright day, with stop 
F 30 and one thirty-fifth second exposure, the 
Seed 26x plate was developed with ortol and 
printed on American Platinum paper. 

“The Brook in Winter” by A. G. Smith is 
one of the most delicate and truthful snow pic- 
tures that has ever come to our notice. Unfor- 
tunately for our readers, its very delicacy 
renders it impossible for us to reproduce it in the 


; ordinary way, but it is presented to the pur- 


chasers of the edition de luxe as a platinum 
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print on Willis & Clements’ paper from the 
original negative. It was taken with a R. R. 
lens, stop 8, at 10 A. M. ina bright light. The 
exposure was one twenty-fifth second on an 
American plate, developed with pyro and 
printed on platinum. 

“The Bend of the River” was taken with a 
Century lens, full opening, exposure two seconds 
at 2 P.M. in dull light on a Seed orthochromatic 
plate with color screen. The developer was 
ortol, and the print was made on Angelo plati- 


num paper. 


Mr. Clarke’s picture, ‘‘ The Head of the Lake,” 
is included as a supplement in the January edi- 
tion de luxe in the form of a print from the origi- 
nal negative on Eastman Sepia paper. This 
print shows admirably the artistic qualities of 
the paper, which are further emphasized by the 
fact that a very large proportion of all the pic- 
tures entered in this contest were on this paper. 

The prize in the genre class was awarded to 
an II x 13 print on Eastman Sepia paper, 
“Homeward,” by Geo. H. Seeley. The expo- 
sure at sunset with a Zeiss lens, stop F 11, was 
twelve seconds on a Cramer plate, which was 
developed with hydrochinon. This picture 
leaves little to be desired for simplicity, strength, 
or treatment, and the choice of subject worthily 
carries out one of the best traditions of art, even 
if it does not depart from the beaten paths. 

Dr. Detlefsen’s picture, also on Eastman 
Sepia, is, however, distinctly on original lines, and 
shows most happy handling of difficult lines. 
The picture has a most alluring feeling of pro- 
gression, and the attention is fixed, carried, and 
held at the artist’s will, with no possibility of 
escape. The lens was a Manhattan R. R., 
working at full opening, exposure one second at 
3 Pp. M.ona bright day. TheSeed 26x plate 
was developed with glycin. 

Mrs. Cones’ picture, reproduced from a Willis 
& Clements platinum print, shows again 
marked simplicity, and fixes the attention on the 
main point of interest with no multiplicity of 
distracting details. The pose is excellent, and 
the handling admirable. The picture was taken 
on a Cramer plate with a R. R. lens working at 
U. S. 32, with one second exposure at 3 P. M. on 
a bright day, and developed with M. Q. 
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“ Noontide”’ is another example of simplicity 
of composition. The reproduction cannot satis- 
factorily render the green carbon original, which 
has wonderful depth and transparency. The 
picture was taken with a Voigt Euryscope Iv on 
a pyro-developed Stanley plate. The exposure 
at F 32 was one-tenth second at Ir A.M. in 
strong light. 

Mr. Kimball’s marine is reproduced from an 
enlargement on Eastman’s platino-bromide from 
a pyro-developed Hammer plate. The lens, a 
Rochester Symmetrical, called for an exposure 
of one fiftieth second at U.S. 32 at 3.30 P.M. 
in a poor light. 

“Cherries” is a beautiful picture of an ex- 
tremely difficult subject, and the original repro- 
duces the roundness and solidity of the fruit in a 
manner to which unfortunately no reproduction 
can do full justice to. Nodetails are given, save 
that the lens was a Goerz. Mr. Dorsey’s “ Or- 
ange Blossoms,” a very attractive little picture, 
was taken with a Gray Day lens ona Cramer 
Iso plate, and printed on Velox. 

The work submitted in the portrait class, 
although large in quantity, was discouragingly 
low in quality, and by no means a fair represen- 
tation of what our readers have done and can do 
in this line. The prize picture shows audacious 
handling of the lights,a handling which is not 
entirely successful, but the picture has un- 
doubted charm in spite of that fact, and will 
repay study. The print, which was on Eastman 
Sepia, is inadequately represented by the half- 
tone. A Century Planatic lens at full opening 
was used and the exposure was four seconds at 
9 A. M. ina dull light. The Seed 27 plate was 
developed with edinol. 

Mr. Sheldon’s portrait was taken with a Rec- 
tigraphic lens, stop F 32, exposure three sec- 
onds with a south light at noon. The developer 
was eiko-hydro on a Stanley plate, and the paper 
was Willis & Clements. 

In the remaining two classes the amount of 
work submitted was very small, and the judges 
decided that no picture was worthy of a prize. 
Miss Cobb’s interior was taken with a R. R. 
lens at noon ona bright day and given twelve 
seconds exposure using stop 16. The Seed 26x 
plate was developed with pyro and printed 
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on Cyko. “A Nine-foot Vault” was taken 
with a Goerz lens at full opening, exposure 
one-hundredth second in shadow ati p.m. The 
Cramer Crown plate was developed with M. Q., 
and printed on Special Rough Velox. 

. On the whole, there are several lessons to be 
learned from this contest, some of which were 
outlined editorially in our December issue. First 
of all, it is very apparent, even to the most 
casual observer, that the quality of work sub- 
mitted this year is uniformly higher than it 
was last year. Distinct advances have been 
made along the lines of breadth of treatment 
and originality. The faculty that transmutes 
forms and colors in pictures, changes their places 
and selects, is largely in evidence in these pho- 
tographs. The landscape painter, for instance, 
does not copy everything he sees. He success- 
fully selects what to paint and what to leave 
out. For strong contrasts he darkens and 
lightens his lights and shadows. He brings for- 
ward and throws back. In a word, he gives us 
nature, and true art is near to nature’s heart. 
These photographs give evidence that this same 
feeling for selection exists with the photogra- 


pher as with the landscape painter. It is one 
of the most encouraging signs, we hold, evinced 
by this contest, and proves that photography is 
sometimes rightly termed an art-method. 

There are other lessons to be learned, such 
as the necessity of mounting prints properly to 
bring out their qualities to best advantage. One 
of the greatest difficulties in the way of the ama- 
teur photographer to-day seems to be the proper 
selection of a mount. Brilliant colors almost 
invariably kill the picture, and a proper setting is 
very necessary to complete the work of the pic- 
ture. Another common fault seems to be the 
use of lenses of too short focus. Twelve inches 
is short enough focal length for any lens, except 
for architectural work, where the exigencies of 
space necessitate the use of a lens of wider 
angle. Besides, the long-focus lens always 
helps toward simplicity of composition — at 
least by exclusion if in no other way. On the 
whole, we are proud, and justly so, of this con- 
test, and we believe that in the years to come 
these pictures will be regarded as fairly repre- 
sentative of the photographic work of America 


in 1903. 


On Titling Pictures 


E. 


wherever photographs are to be viewed 

by a number of persons, each picture 
ought to be accompanied by an appropriate title ; 
that is, a title which is descriptive, suggestive, 
or designative. Too often pictures are called 
studies. It is a ‘study in clouds, a study in 
waves, a study in genre, a study in posing, a 
study in what not, the only significance of the 
word “ study” apparently being that it requires 
considerable study to decide just what idea the 
photograph is meant to convey. If the photog- 
rapher has a definite idea the photograph should 
portray that idea, and the title should plainly desig- 
nate it. The difficulty of finding a title for some 


= exhibition purposes, albums, and 


photographs is evidence that the photographer 
has simply made a representation of something 
he considers pretty instead of attempting to por- 
tray some definite idea. 

If a photograph be composed of a mass of 
clouds it is no very startling intelligence to 
inform the observer that such is a cloud picture ; 
that is quite evident, but what the title should 
express is some attribute of the clouds, or some 
special arrangement or condition of the clouds 
which conveys a definite idea, otherwise the 
clouds are merely clouds and not a picture. 
This matter of titles, in connection with the pic-- 
torial values of photographs, deserves a great deal 
more attention than it generally receives. 
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DO YOU WANT A BITE? 
BY NANCY FORD CONES 
Honorable Mention, Genre Class 
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ORANGE BLOSSOMS 
BY H G DORSEY 


ion, Floral Class 


Honorable Ment 
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NOONTIDE 
BY T EDWARD SCHIEDT 
Prize, Marine Class 
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HOMEWARD 
BY GEORGE H SEELEY 
Prize, Genre Class 
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Mounting in the American Style 


Cc. PUYO 


combination of superposed papers has 

many advantages. As it eliminates the 
framer, or at least singularly reduces his role, it 
allows the artist to give to the margin exactly 
the proportions and the tones desired by him. 
It is very economical and also very flexible, for 
the shades of the papers of commerce are of an 
infinite variety. 

Let us study the different problems which 
appear when one desires to make a mount of 
this kind, — general color of the margin; gen- 
eral tone of the margin; width of the margin; 
rhythm to adopt in the succession of tones; 
rhythm to adopt for the respective widths of 
the secondary margins formed by the successive 
diminutions of the paper. 

General Color of the Margin. — This is a ques- 
tion of shades. One generally has to choose 


§ be American process of mounting by a 


between the following gamuts: Pure gamuts, - 


including those of blue, green, yellow, and red ; 
composite gamuts, including that of the grays 
and that of the browns. By placing the print 
on various papers, one after the other, one can 
easily decide which scale to adopt. After this 
it is necessary to select the three or four shades 
of the gamut which will best suit the print. 
This is a long operation, full of doubts. In 
general, it may be said : 

That red prints accept the gamuts of yellow, 
green, or blue-gray, in the order given; that 
is, should be framed with harmonizing or con- 
trasting colors. 

That the browns are best framed by har- 
monious colors, using the scales of yellow, red, 
brown, or gray, and that they are injured by 
greens and blues. 

That the blues accept only harmonious scales, 
those of blue and gray. 

That the blacks, when they are pure, go well 
with anything; but if they are cold or warm, 
they must be treated as blues or browns 
respectively. 

In these operations one is constrained to vary 
the colors of the mounts for every print, and 
consequently no precise law can be stated. 
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General Tone of the Margin. — It is necessary 
to choose between a dark and a light tone. For 
some time the dark margin has been systemat- 
ically preferred, but this fashion seems about to 
disappear; it was undoubtedly the result of a 
marked and justifiable reaction against the white 
mount. It seems rational to reserve this kind 
of mounting for gray and sombre effects, as a 
deeper toned edge brings out the delicacy of the 
grays. Every vigorous print, however, with 
deep blacks, will gain by standing out from a 
light background. 

Size of the Margin. — Little can be said; we 
merely call attention to the well-known rule 
which states that the margin should be 
larger in proportion as the size of the print 
is reduced. 

Succession of Tones.— Two papers are all 
that are absolutely necessary to make a frame, 
but three are generally employed, and even four 
may be used. The tones should not succeed 
each other in the order of strength. Thus, 
designating the tones by the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 
—HI representing the lightest tone and 4 the 
darkest, — the succession starting from the print 
should not be 1, 2, 3, 4, Or 4, 3, 2, I, but per- 
haps 4, 2, 3, I, or I, 2, 4, 3. In the triple 
mount, in the same way, one finds the combina- 
tions I, 3, 2, or 2, I, 3, Or 3, I, 2, Or 2, 3, I, 
to the exclusion of 1, 2, 3, or 3, 2, I. One 
will place next to the print the lightest tone if 
one wishes to emphasize the blacks especially, 
or a dark tone if it is desired to bring out the 
whites. To emphasize the sky when it is the 
principal part of the picture, one will put first a 
tone intermediate between the two extreme 
tones in the sky. 

Succession of the Parts of the Margin.—In 
the multiple mount one distinguishes, first, the 
extreme edge, which, on principle, wiil be the 
largest ; then, between this and the print, either 
a narrow edge and a wide one, or a line edge 
and two wide ones of different widths, or two 
narrow ones and a wide one between. 

In the classic framing the lower margin must 
always be wider than the upper; if the picture 
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is vertical, the two sides edges will be as wide 
as the top margin; if it is horizontal, the sides 
will be as wide as the bottom. All exceptions 
to this rule must have a reason. In pictures 
with a large amount of foreground, the width of 
the lower edge may be exaggerated in order to 
increase the importance of the first plane; but 
such a disposition would be evidently absurd in 
a picture with abnormally low horizon. Reasons 
of the same nature may sometimes justify a 
lateral displacement, but I must confess that 
the examples I have seen would have lost 
nothing by being enclosed in the classic manner. 

All these mountings will. be happily finished 
by a very narrow wooden frame, whose tone 
must verge, but without excess, on the general 
tone of the mount. Thus, a white frame may 
be put on light mounts; prints on medium 
tones can be framed in natural or slightly stained 
wood ; and dark mounts require a dark or black 
frame. 


To this slight dissertation I will add one con- 
clusion: That our own interest counsels us to 
use very simple frames, and, as far as possible, 
light schemes of mounting. In saying this I 
am pleading for the good appearance of the 
walls of our exhibitions, and for the gayety of 
their appearance. By reason of the continuity 
of the photographic image, the paper is covered 
everywhere and pure whites are rare; hence, 
the whole appears stern and severe. Let us 
put in our mounts a little of the clarity which is 
lacking in our pictures, especially when they are 
crowded too closely on the walls. 


[This translation of a portion of an article in “ La Revue 
de Photographie,” the new organ of the “ Photo Club de 
Paris,” authoritatively sets forth French ideas of mount- 
ing prints, and is logically and lucidly written. While 
rather formal and mathematical in its method of arrang- 
ing the pieces of the mount, there is much sound truth 
in the principles advanced. We hope, in a forthcoming 
number, to present some examples of M. Puyo’s work, 
as he shares with Robert Demachy the first honors in 
French photography. — EDITOR.] 


Notes on Sulphuretting a Silver Image 


R. E. BLAKE SMITH 


ITHIN the last eighteen months I have 
V \ published several articles on an indi- 
rect method of converting a silver 
image into one of silver sulphide, the object of 
this proceeding being to obtain brown tones on 
bromide or similar papers, and on lantern plates. 
This consists of first converting the silver image 
into one consisting of a halogen compound of 
silver, or else of silver ferrocyanide, and then 
sulphuretting these compounds. 
Now, there are three conditions with which 
this or any other process should comply : 
(1.) It must yield a good and permanent 
result. 
(2.) It must be easy to carry out. 
(3.) It must be capable, if it is going to be 
of general use, of being performed in an ordi- 
nary house or photographic laboratory, without 


damaging any of the surrounding objects, or ~ 


causing annoyance to the operator or his 
neighbors. 

None of the methods of indirect sulphuretting 
yet published, either by myself or by others, 
have wholly satisfied these three conditions. 
However, I have lately been able to clear up all 
difficulties, and to devise a method which is sat- 
isfactory in all these ways. 


FIRST AS TO BLEACHING THE IMAGE 


I have come back to the view that iodine dis- 
solved in potassium iodide solution is on the 
whole better than the bleaching powder method 
I formerly recommended. The chlorine evolved 
from the bleaching powder solution has so great 
an irritating effect on the operator’s mucous 
membrane that it seriously interferes with his 
personal comfort. This is especially noticeable 
in the case of big enlargements on bromide paper, 
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when a large surface of the chlorine evolving 


liquid is exposed. If the bleaching powder solu- 
tion be used in dishes exposing a surface of more 
than about forty square inches, it should be used 
out of doors. However, I would advise nobody 
to use it at all for this purpose. If it is used, 
the print must be well washed afterwards in 
running water before sulphuretting. The only 
bleaching solution which I recommend is : 


Iodine 45 grains 
Potassium iodide IIo grains 
Water ‘ to tloounces 


When the action of this solution is complete, 
the image appears yellowish-white on a deep 
blue ground. The blue color is due to an addi- 
tion compound formed by the iodine with the 
starchy constituents of the paper. It is rather 
difficult to tell at this stage when the bleaching 
of the image is complete, but one soon gets into 
the way of judging the right time allowance. It 
is convenient to lift the prints in and out of the 
iodine solution by means of clips, which, of course, 
must not be made of metal. Any iodine stains 
on one’s hands can be removed by the application 
of a solution of sodium sulphite, or of hypo, but 
the last traces are rather difficult to get rid of, 
and this is the reason why I recommend clips to 
be used. 


THE NEXT OPERATION 


is to transfer the prints straight from the iodine 
bath into a five per cent solution of sodium sul- 
phite (Na,SO, 7H,O). They are left in this 
bath till the blue color has been entirely de- 
stroyed. If it be now found that the bleaching 
has not been complete the print is thoroughly 
rinsed, and then put back into the iodine solu- 
tion and left for a little time longer. It is then 
again treated with the sulphite bath. From the 
sulphite bath, which must not be allowed to get 
acid, the prints are immersed straight, without 
any washing, into the sulphuretting solution. 


In a former letter I gave certain reasons in 
favor of using a solution of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen (H,S) in place of the solution of sodium 
sulphide (Na,S 9H,O), which I had originally 
recommended. My recent experiments have 
shown that all the objections to sodium sulphide 
can be got over entirely. 
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This substance consists of large transparent 
deliquescent crystals, which are generally rather 
brownish in color. It is labelled and sold under 
the name “Sodium sulphide (Na,S 9H,O). 
Pure crystalline reagent for analysis.” 

While I certainly think this is a most excel- 
lent substance for sulphuretting purposes, I 
must at the same time protest against it being 
labelled “pure.” It is nothing of the sort, but 
contains iron, whence the brownish color of the 
crystals. When these crystals are dissolved in 
water the iron goes into solution, too. Until 
quite recently I had no idea that such a state of 
things was possible. I thought any iron present 
would, on solution, be immediately precipitated 
as ferrous sulphide. In the crystals the iron 
very likely exists as a double sulphide of sodium 
and iron in the ferric state. On solution, this 
double sulphide is probably first converted intoa 
double ferrous sulphide, and then very slowly 
ferrous sulphide itself is precipitated. 

Having ascertained the causes of my previous 
want of complete success with sodium sulphide, 
I at once saw a way out of them, by means of 
which sodium sulphide, with its great advantage 
of practical odorlessness, could be employed. 


THE FOLLOWING IS THE METHOD I ADVISE 


of making up the sulphuretting solution. Weigh 
out one and one half ounces of sodium sulphide 
crystals. Dissolve these in about ten ounces of 
water and heat to boiling, stirring the solution 
gently with a glassrod. A glass beaker or a por- 
celain evaporating basin is a suitable vessel in 
which to heat the solution. Keep the solution 
just boiling for about five minutes, and then filter 
it. All the iron will be found to have been pre- 
cipitated and left on the filter paper as black 
ferrous sulphide, and the solution will now be 
almost colorless. The solution is allowed to cool, 
made up to twelve and a half ounces with water, 
bottled, and labelled “Twelve per cent sodium 
sulphide solution.” 

The sulphuretting bath is made by taking one 
ounce of the stock sodium sulphide solution and 
adding twenty ounces of water. Only a very 
short time is needed for complete sulphuration, 
but care must be taken to allow sufficient. I 
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think it necessary to leave the print in the sul- 
phuretting bath for at least a minute after all 
change in color has apparently ceased. 

After the sodium sulphide bath the print is 
washed for about two hours in running water, 
and is then finished. 


AS TO THE PERMANENCY OF THE RESULT 


I believe that a print treated in the way I have 
described is possessed of better lasting qualities 
than one having a plainly developed silver image 
upon it. Silver sulphide (Ag,S) is an exceed- 
ingly stable compound, and an image consisting 
of it must be regarded as an absolutely perma- 
nent one. An image consisting of pure silver 
also possesses excellent keeping properties, but 
we all know that silver tarnishes in the presence 
of sulphides, and, of course, silver sulphide, to 
the formation of which the tarnishing is due, 
does not. We all know that our silver plate 
becomes tarnished by prolonged exposure to the 
traces of sulphuretted hydrogen in the air, and 
the silver image of a print must, to some extent, 
share the same fate. Another cause of slow 
deterioration of silver prints, due to the action of 
hydrogen sulphide, is the decomposition of the 
emulsion vehicle, when that vehicle, as is the case 
with gelatin or albumen, contains sulphur. How- 
ever, these are very slowly acting causes of fad- 
ing; as is also the gradual failing of the actual 
paper on which the emulsion is spread, to which, 
of course, all kinds of prints are liable. 

Practically speaking, by the fading of prints, 
we mean the quick fading only, z. ¢., the fading 
at the end of three years or so. This quick 
fading of silver prints, when it occurs, depends 
on the presence of chemical impurities, gener- 
ally traces of hypo not completely eliminated 
after fixing. 


Now, in comparing the lasting qualities of 
the toned silver print and the original silver 
print, we have chiefly,to consider which method 
gives us the best chance of obtaining a print 
free from traces of hypo or other unstable sul- 
phur compounds. It is well known that in all 
prints that have been fixed with hypo there 
always lurks, even after prolonged washing, 
exceedingly small traces of the reagent in the 
fabric of the paper. When iodine comes in 
contact with a thiosulphate, the well-known 
action represented by 

in the case of the sodium salt occurs. An iodide 
and a tetrathionate are formed. 

Although the thiosulphate is got rid of by the 
iodine, I believe the tetrathionate which is 
formed is equally objectionable, and so at first 
sight it does not appear that we are any better 
off. Still, the probability is that we are, to some 
extent, for the chemical change will cause a 
certain amount of place disturbance, and so will 
help the subsequent washing to carry out its 
function. It must also be noticed that in actual 
practice one is certain to wash a toned print for 
a longer time in all than a plainly developed 
one. Any trace of a sulphur-containing com- 
pound introduced during fixing, and not subse- 
quently entirely removed, will affect, in so far 
as it may cause sulphuration of the image, a 
plain silver image, but not one of silver sul- 
phide; but in so far as it may lead to the 
eventual formation of sulphuric acid, it will 
probably equally affect all kinds of prints. 

It appears, therefore, that everywhere the 
toned print holds a slight advantage in lasting 
properties over the untoned one. 

—Photography. 
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STUDY OF A HEAD 
HELEN W COOKE 
Prize, Portrait Class 


MIDWINTER 


BY THOMAS A MORGAN 
Honorable Mention, Landscape 


Class 
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COMING UP THE HARBOR 
BY H W KIMBALL 
Honorable Mention, Marine Class 
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INTERIOR 
BY CORA STANWOOD COBB 
Honorable Mention, Interior Class 
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EARLY MORNING | 
Honorable Mention, L 
ention, Landscape Class PHOTO 


: CHERRIES 


: BY NORMAN FARQUHAR 
Prize, Floral Class 
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MY DOGGIE 
BY HENRY A SHELDON 
Honorable Mention, Portrait Class 
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COME ALONG, GIRLS! 
BY DR F DETLEFSEN 
Honorable Mention, Genre Class 
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Kisses and laughter, here’s the end: 
A wiser end could scarcely be. 
You were our lover and our friend, 
Old Year, and so the world and we 
Throw kisses to you as you wend 
Your way and speed you merrily. 
— CHESSON. 


January The New Year comes and the Old 

Year goes. But what does the New 
Year hold, we ask ourselves? There are shining 
doors of opportunity daily opened tous. On the 
past, it is true, the great doors of opportunity 
are barred and bolted. But on the future, the 
great unwritten future, the doors are wide open 
inviting us to enter. Never before in the whole 
history of photography has there been such a 
promising outlook as there is for the year 1904. 
The manufacturer and the dealer are getting 
closer together. They are lifting standards, and 
simplifying processes, and achieving results un- 
heard of ayearago. Daylight developing, stereo- 
scopic effects, and color photography are nearing 
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a solution. And it behooves us to enter through 
these doors upon the vast inheritance that awaits 
us. It is a golden opportunity that should not 
be missed. Let us hope that some strong spirit 
soaring above his surroundings will write his 
name high up upon the sculptured pillar of Fame 
during the coming year. 
Daguerre Salutem ! 


Michae{ Emerson, in his “Societyand Solitude,” 
Angelo says that “every genuine work of art 
has as much reason for being as the earth and 
the sun. The gayest charm of beauty has a 
root in the constitution of things. The Iliad of 
Homer, the Songs of David, the Odes of Pindar, 
the Tragedies of Aischylus, the Doric Temples, 
the Gothic Cathedrals, the Plays of Shakespeare, 
all and each were made not for sport but in grave 
earnest, in tears and smiles of suffering and lov- 
ing men.” Measured by this standard the works 
of Michael Angelo hold a high place in the 
world of art and can be of great service to the 
photographic art student who aspires to do artis- 
tic work. All his subjects are very serious in 
intention, yet, while his supremacy in art is 
acknowledged by all, but few can understand 
rightly the full meaning of this art, since it is so 
profoundly impressive. Both as a painter and 
sculptor he has excelled all other men, and his 
wonderful frescoes in the Sistine Chapel and his 
masterpieces of statuary have fascinated the 
world for over four hundred years. His means 
of expression was always the human body in 
action. It was in this very love of action and in 
his passion for the human form that lay the ele- 
ments of Michael Angelo’s art. As he wrote in 
one of his sonnets : 

“ Nor hath God designed to show himself elsewhere 

More clearly than in human forms sublime.” 

“In his art,” says the critic Symonds, “a 
well-shaped hand, or a throat, or head, a neck 
superbly poised on an athletic chest, the sway of 
the trunk above the hips, the starting of the 
muscles on the flank, the tendons of the ankle, 
the outline of the shoulder when the arm is 
raised, the backward bending of the loins, the 
curves of a woman’s breasts, the contours of a 
body careless in repose or strained for action, 
were all works pregnant with profoundest mean- 
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ing, whereby fit utterance might be given to 
thoughts that raise man near to God.” 

To those who have been privileged to view 
the works of this master in the originals, the 
truth of this statement goes without saying. To 
all others we advise a study of his pictures and 
statuary through photographs, so that the power 
and beauty of his wonderful art may sink 
into their minds and possess their souls with its 
profound truth and deep impressiveness. 


Greek In all ages of culture, it has been the 
Art special function of Greek art to furnish 
serious students with the model and ideal of artis- 
tic form. Michael Angelo learned this lesson 
early from the Greeks, and later on he himself 
mastered the principles of classic art in his statu- 
ary and paintings. This is the special value of 
his work to the student of to-day. For, to the 
subtle Greek sense of line and form, he has added 
also the new ideal of action, as opposed to the old 
Greek ideal of repose, which has always been 
a leading canon of Greek art. 

His statues, even the seated figures, seem 
ready to move on the slightest provocation. The 
strenuous modern energy of his David and the 
frescoed prophets add an entirely new motif to 
the elegant calm of the Greek statue. 

The question then naturally arises, if the clas- 
sical influence helped this great Italian master 
to produce his masterpieces, and was his great 
and acknowledged source of inspiration to the 
closing years of his life, how much more can the 
student of to-day be benefited by learning to 
enjoy the beauties of Greek literary form and 
antique works of art? For hand in hand with 
this cultivated taste for enjoying these ancient 
Greek masterpieces can but come the power 
to produce right models and standards of art, 
whether in painting, sculpture, or photography. 


Camera A new form of culture is rapidly taking 
Culture shape in the educational and artistic 
world to-day, and the principal factor in it is the 
amateur photographer. There are many people 
who have, by instinct and training, a sense of 
harmony and proportion, and a good eye for 


beauty generally, but who utterly lack the ability _ 


to draw things successfully. To such people 
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the modern camera, with its superb equipment 
of lens and shutter, is a boon. It has replaced 
the sketching block and pencil of the artist, and 
bids fair, in the near future, to become a univer- 
sal medium for the expression of artistic thought 
and feeling. The mechanical work of taking 
pictures has been so simplified that it is now 
brought within the capacity of most people who 
will only take the time and trouble to learn it 
properly. But the right use of the camera should 
develop the artistic faculty and enable one to 
choose what will make the most pleasing picture. 
It will help to focus the camera properly, in 
order to get the best effects of shifting lights 
and shades, and will transfer to the sensitive 
plate the outlines of the picture as the mind of 
the artist conceived it. This is the new form of 
culture that merits the attention of progressive 
people all over the world. And the camera may 
yet be counted as one of the chief blessings of 
recent years. 


Book We give in this issue a large number 
Illustration of book reviews of recently pub- 
lished books illustrated by photography. Up to 
about twenty-five years ago, book and periodical 
illustration was practically limited to wood-en- 
graving. Steel and copper plate had its place 
as well as lithography, but the bulk of the illus- 
trating was done by wood-engravers. To-day 
the half-tone plate has superseded all these proc- 
esses, and almost all modern illustration is now 
produced in this way. The use of wood-engrav- 
ing is the exception not the rule, and it only 
serves when used to keep alive the memory of 
an art that is dead. A glance at the pages of 
these books will show that great skill and incon- 
ceivable pains are devoted to the making of these 
half-tone plates. It is true that the photo-chemi- 
cal part of the process by itself is very inadequate 
because it is relatively flat and colorless. But 
its charm of tone and value can be given by the 
artist finisher who instils life into the plate by 
strengthening its blacks, and enhancing the high 
lights, varying the gradations of light and shade 
to suit the artist’s conception of his picture. 

The value of photography in book illustration 
lies in the fact that it simplifies the process 
amazingly. The original is reproduced with 
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fidelity and accuracy, and sometimes the engraved 
proof, thanks to the finisher, is even better than 
the original. What a world of possibilities it 
opens up for the photographer of to-day. And 
how many will be equal to the opportunity of 
figuring in illustrated literature and_ pictorial 
periodicals during the year to come ? 


The Edition The response to our offer has been 
de Luxe very gratifying to us, as we re- 
ceived many more orders than we had expected 
or prepared for, and were compelled to refuse a 
number received after the time limit set. As 
too large a subscription list will defeat the pur- 
pose of the edition, we propose to limit the num- 
ber of copies printed in the future to the 
quantity that we can properly handle, and 
reserve the right to refuse orders beyond the 
limit set. 

The price of future numbers will be $1.00, 
and yearly subscriptions will cost $10.00 in the 
United States. Those who ordered the January 
number may subscribe for not more than six 
months at the original rate of $7.50 until Jan. 30, 
after which time the new rate will apply to them 
also. Subscribers wishing to insure receipt of 
their copies may have them securely packed and 
registered on payment of twenty-five cents a 
number, or may order them sent by express col- 
lect. We cannot replace copies lost in the 
mails, as we have no reserve stock. 


New Postal There are already several postal 
Camera Club camera clubs in existence in the 
United States, run upon different plans, and 
exerting a more or less wide influence on photo- 
graphic standards and progress. While a num- 
ber of our subscribers belong to one or another 
of these associations, there are hundreds of enthu- 
siastic photographers who do not belong, and who 
do not realize the benefit to be derived from such 
an association. Helpful and earnest criticism is 
the surest help to progress, and this is the thing 
which a postal club furnishes. We invite any 
of our readers who would care to join a new club 
to send a print with name and address to F. R. 
Fraprie, Room 324, 170 Summer street, Boston. 
If a sufficient number respond, a club will be 
formed, and further details furnished. The 
yearly dues will probably not be more than fifty 
cents, but this detail will be settled after organiza- 
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The mounting of the prints will be made 
a special feature of the albums. 


The ress In accordance with our annual 
of the Year custom it may be profitable to 
pause and review the photographic progress of 
the year that has just passed. While no great 
discoveries are yet reported, advances have been 
made in several departments of photographic 
activity, and the work of the photographer is 
thus made easier. 

The scientific subject which has most en- 
grossed the lay press is the preparation and 
properties of the radio-active metals. These 
substances have been largely investigated by the 
use of the photographic plate as a measurer of 
radio-activity and exert on it action similar to 
that of the X-rays. A small amount of radium 
in a leaden tube may be conveniently carried 
about by the surgeon to replace a cumbersome X- 
ray outfit, and great hopes are entertained for 
the new substance as a curative agent in the 
treatment of cancer, lupus, etc. What modifi- 
cations the properties of these substances may 
cause in our chemical theories it is yet too early 
to predict. 

An improvement in lighting, which will prob- 
ably prove to be of great importance to photogra- 
phers, is the Hewitt mercury vapor lamp. This 
is a vacuum tube in which the light is produced by 
the passage of an electric current through mer- 
cury vapor. The light is almost wholly lacking 
in red rays and so gives a wrong idea of colors ; 
but it is composed largely of very actinic rays 
and is even more efficient than the arc light for 
photographic work. As the cost of operation is 
considerably less than that of the present electric 
lights, it bids fair to be soon in general use 
by photo-engravers, portrait photographers, and 
printers. Platinum prints can be made by its 
aid even more quickly and uniformly than by 
sunlight. 

In photographic material a great advance is 
the N. C. film which is orthochromatic and dries 
perfectly flat. The use of this very sensitive 
film by the beginner is made possible by the 
Kodak developing machine, without which these 
films are fogged by too bright dark-room light. 
It will probably soon cause a better knowledge of 
true color value among amateur photographers. 
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Notes and News 


TREATISE ON His “ ONE MAN METHOD OF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY.” By Milton Waide, New York, the Author. 
Price, $1.00. 


Mr. Waide here expounds his “ One Man Method of 
Photography” in a well-printed little book. He details 
in full his method in treating the customer and making 
the photograph. He gives all the formule which he 
uses, and describes in detail his method of making and 
mounting prints. The book cannot fail to be helpful to 
any photographer who wishes to get out of the commer- 
cial rut, and it likewise contains many practical hints 
which will be useful to the amateur. 


DEVELOPING: ITs UsE AND ABUSE. A Text-Book 
for Professional and Advanced Amateur Photogra- 
phers. By Henry G. Abbott. Chicago, Hazlitt & 
Walker. Price, 25 cents. 


Mr. Abbott treats the subject of development from 
the standpoint of rational development, disagreeing with 
those who develop by factors or by timing methods. 
The methods which he propounds are largely taken from 
French sources, a fact which he notes several times, but 
they are, perhaps, here first made accessible to English 
readers. He gives many formule for various developers, 
and a very useful table for modification of the developer. 
HI. Towns oF Itaty. By E. R. Williams. Boston, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $3.00, net. 


This is unquestionably one of the most charming 
books of travel that we have seen for some time. It 
treats of a country away from the beaten tracks of travel 
and is full of historical and artistic interest. No one 
who contemplates a visit to Italy should fail to take this 
book and include these towns in his itinerary. It is the 
very essence of Italian art-life and literature. The pho- 
tographs are carefully chosen, and the half-tone repro- 
ductions add much to the vital interest of the book. On 
the whole, next to the trip itself, the perusal of these 
pages will serve to fill an idle hour with much pleasure 
and profit, to one deeply interested in Italian life and 
history. 


THE HEATH READERS. Boston, D. C. Heath & Co. 
Third Reader, price, 40 cents; Fourth Reader, 
price, 45 cents. 


The ever-growing application of photography to edu- 
cational purposes is exemplified in these two readers, in 
which the majority of the illustrations are well-chosen 
photographs instead of the usual stock cuts, with no 
- particular application to the subject treated. Knowing 
the difficulty of finding a photograph which will exactly 


illustrate any given subject, we can find only praise- 


for the choice of photographs here. An exceptionally 
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large amount of the matter is standard literature, well 
chosen and well suited to the age of the pupils for whom 
it is intended. 


THE ART PORTFOLIO OF THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO. 
New York, John Lane. Price, $5.00. 


Here we find collected and mounted, ready for hang- 
ing or framing, fifteen reproductions by various processes, 
in one or more colors, giving a fairly good representation 
of the range of subjects represented in this periodical. 
The reproduction of color is remarkably good, and sev- 
eral of the subjects are well worthy of framing. A 
special offer in connection with this portfolio may be 
found in our advertising pages, to which we refer the 
interested reader. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL PHOTOGRAPHIC ALMANAC AND 
PHOTOGRAPHER’S DAILY COMPANION, 1904. Lon- 
don, Henry Greenwood & Co.; New York, G. Gen- 
nert. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00; postage, 25 
cents extra. 

The usual bulky volume of this annual is at hand, and 
is the same useful companion to the desk and dark room 
as in previous years. As the stock imported is small, 
readers desiring this volume would do well to send in 
their orders at once. 


INDEXES FOR THE Indexes and title-pages have been 
PHOTO ERA prepared for Volumes X and XI of 
the PHoto Era, and will be mailed 
on request to any reader who desires to bind his vol- 
umes. Indexes for any volumes from III to IX may 
also be had. In this connection we would call attention 
to the fact that we are prepared to bind volumes of the 
PuHoTo ERA, or fill broken sets. The prices may be 
found in our advertising pages, to which those interested 
are referred. 


WINCHESTER, 
MASS. 


There was an exhibition of photographs 
made by residents of Winchester, shown 
in the town hall during December. 

The pictures were collected by Messrs. Geo. H. Eustis, 
Frank J. Wills, and J. Eastman Chase, and their idea 
of holding a purely local exhibition, encouraging new 
exhibitors and interesting the school children in the 
work of the camera, seems to be a suggestion which may 
be adopted with profit in other places where there is not 
yet a camera club. 

Space in the town hall was secured so that the pictures 
might remain for several weeks, giving an opportunity 
for thorough study. There were a number of fine por- 
traits, genre studies, and landscapes; the genre class 
being particularly strong in artistic merit. An interest- 
ing feature of the exhibition was a group of pin-hole 
landscapes by Mr. W. H. W. Bicknell, whose etchings are 
familiar to art lovers. Messrs. Herman D. Murphy and 
Herbert W. Taylor made the awards. 
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A NINE-FOOT VAULT 
BY PEARL S WATERS 
Honorable Mention, Sports Class 
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Honorable Mention, Landscape Clas 


BY THOMAS A MORGAN 


A WET DAY 


. 


THE ORACLE 
BY NELLIE COUTANT 
Genre Class 


THE BEND OF THE RIVER 


BY C F CLARKE 
Honorable Mention, Landscape Class 
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The Round Robin Guild 


Specially designed for the Amateur Photographer and the Beginner 


Conducted by Elizabeth Flint Wade 


(Any amateur photographer may belong by sending in his name and address) 


HISTORIC PICTURE GUILD 


Old Archimedes’ exclamation, “ Eureka!” has become 
the conventional cry when one has succeeded in unrav- 
eling some perplexing question, and the managers of the 
National Historic Picture Guild feel like shouting it out 
for they have at last solved the most difficult problem 
which presented itself, and that was the proper mounting 
and storing of the Guild pictures. All sorts and condi- 
tions of albums and portfolios were examined and dis- 
carded, the albums mostly on account of their weight, and 
the portfolios because they were not easily “ get-at-able,” 
and the probability of the pictures being misplaced. The 
choice of a book has fallen upon a Japanese sketch-book. 
This book has stout, flexible covers, and instead of 
being bound the leaves unfold, so that the book may be 
opened out the entire length. The color is of a deep 
cream tint, and the paper.of so tough a fiber that it 
would take a great deal of rough handling to tear it; in 
fact, it is practically indestructible. The paper is a paper 
that will not discolor with time. So many of our Amer- 
ican papers grow yellow and streaked after a few years 
that this quality of the paper of the Guild books is one 
greatly to bedesired. A picture will be mounted on the 
right hand page and the left hand page will bear the 
title of the picture, the name of the artist, and a descrip- 
tion of the picture, etc. The book itself will be slipped 
into a stiff case which will bear on the back the name 
and number of the book which belongs in it. Thumb- 
holes are cut in the case to allow of the book being 
removed easily. The case will not only protect the book 
from dust and dirt, but when a book is taken from the 
shelves there will be no danger of its marring its neigh- 
bors by the rubbing of the covers against each other. 
In case it is desired to exhibit the pictures, the book 
may be opened to its full length and hung on a wall. 

The first book of the Guild is now in process of com- 


pletion and it is so beautiful that a duplicate copy is. 


going to be made to circulate among the Guild branches 
to show the members the style and manner of preserving 
the prints. 

We want many more Guild members. Please ask 
your amateur friends to join in this work. A few more 
vacancies yet on the charter roll. Let us have them 
filled this month. 


ILLUSTRATING WITH THE CAMERA 


Very few amateurs use their cameras for the purpose 
of making illustrations. If, for any reason, they wish 
to use a photograph for illustration, they search through 
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their negatives to find one that will make a picture to fit 
the subject. Now, why not use the camera as the artist 
does his pencil, as an instrument to produce an appro- 
priate picture for the subject that is to be portrayed? 

Illustrating with the camera opens for the amateur a 
door into a new field, and one that thus far has been 
very little traversed. 

Aside from the pleasure of making illustrations of 
special subjects, one can always use them for gift-giving 
when the annual holidays come round. 

Poems of nature are fruitful subjects for the camera. 
The poet gives word-pictures of certain scenes, and the 
amateur studies the poem, and then searches for the 
counterpart of the scenes described. 

The present month is the best month for obtaining 
illustrations of Whittier’s graphic poem, “* Snowbound.” 
The lines begin with a description of a gray December 
day, in whose sky is the ominous prophecy of a coming 
storm. Then comes the picture of the storm, zigzagging 
backward and forward in its “ whirl-dance,” driving the 
snow here and there, dashing it against the window-pane, 
scooping it from one place only to toss it into another, 
while the tall trees bend and sway, torn by the wild 
wind’s angry breath. Then we have the scene the 
morning after the storm, when the earth is just “a uni- 
verse of sky and snow.” Old and familiar objects have 
taken on marvelous shapes, for strange “domes and 
towers” have risen up where sty and corncrib stood. 
The bridle-post is an “old man with loose-flung coat 
and high-cocked hat.” The well-curb has a Chinese 
roof, and the well-sweep in its snowy guise suggests 
“ Pisa’s leaning miracle.” 

And so the verse goes on, a pen-picture in every line, 
almost, and pen-pictures which are most charmingly 
brought out by the skilful amateur in real pictures of 
black and white. 

Doubtless, no poem has been more quoted than the 
lines from Tennyson’s “ Brook ” : — 

“ Men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever.” 

In fact, these lines are all that a great many people 
know of this bit of word-painting, every stanza of which 
makes vivid pictures before one’s mental vision, and 
pictures which may easily be made real by a judicious 
use of the camera, from the brook’s “‘ haunts of coot and 
fern,” on where it hurries by “ thirty hills,” “the little 
town,” slips “ under the bridges,” and lingers by “ field 
and fallow,” till at last it “ joins the brimming river.” 

Bryant has two beautiful poems which are especially 
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adapted for illustration with the camera. One is the 
“ Unknown Way,” and the other is the “« Planting of the 
Apple-tree.” Our “Arbor Day” exercises would fur- 
nish the subject for the first stanza of this latter poem, 
“Come, let us plant the apple-tree ;” a flowering branch 
would illustrate the lines “a world of blossoms for the 
bee,” and an old-fashioned china jug filled with sprays of 
flowers the line, * flowers for the sick girl’s silent room.” 
Another picture subject is “fruits that drop ... and 
children come to seek them in the grass;” the bare 
boughs of the tree illustrate the words, “ when winds go 
howling and the tree is stripped of fruit and leaves ;” 
while an appleparing-bee would be capital for “ girls 
peel its fruit by cottage hearth.” The words, “ the wind 
the fruitage shall bear to coasts that lie afar,” suggest a 
ship in full sail, and a picture of an apple orchard, with 
its long, tree-bordered aisles, will answer the question 
that “men shall ask in what fair groves they grew.” 
A scene in a sheltered corner of a country burying- 
ground will make a beautiful illustration of the stanza, 


“‘ The years shall come and pass, but we 
Shall hear no longer where we lie, 
The summer’s songs, the autumn’s sigh, 
In the boughs of the apple-tree.” 


In the concluding scene the children “of that distant 
day,” gazing on the mossy stem, ask who planted the 
tree, and the gray-haired old man makes answer, “A 
poet of the land was he,” and, of course, for the poet 
one has a picture of our grand poet, Bryant. 

One need not necessarily confine himself to poems 
for subjects for illustrations. He can choose some spe- 
cial subject, as flowers, trees— roads even make most 
interesting series. A glimpse of a road suggests so 
much to one with imagination. One always fancies it 
leads on into charming and picturesque regions. One 
can find hundreds of quotations to fit his pictures of 
roads, though one does not look for them simply under 
the word “road.” There are street, highway, lane, 
path, pathway, beaten path, thoroughfare, track, beaten 
track, turnpike, etc. A Roget’s “ Thesaurus” will give 
many more synonyms of road, and one can make a list, 
and then look through collections of quotations for the 
words. He will find many, for poets delight in word- 
pictures. Here are a few examples: “ Along the quiet 
wood-road, winding slow;” “ The broad, and plain, and 
beaten road;” “ Up the steep hill trod out a path;” 
“‘ Where the path we walked began to slope ;” “ A nar- 
row street that clambered toward the mill ;” And stood 
by the road at the gate;” “ Through the short, sweet- 
smelling lanes;” “ Along a rough and weary road ;” 
“‘ Where the hedgerow cuts the pathway,” etc. ‘“ Step- 
ping down by zigzag paths” would be an appropriate 
title for a path cut in the cliffs and leading down to the 
beach, and “ At night along the dusky highway” a good 
title for a night picture of a country road. 

A collection of this kind is extremely interesting, and 
a good title for it would be “In the Trodden Paths,” 
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from Shakespeare; or “Sinuous Paths of Lawn and 
Moss,” from Shelley. The frontispiece might be a 
a guide-board picture, and under it the quotation from 
Shakespeare : 


“‘ Knowest thou the road to Dover? Both stile and gate, 
Horseway and footpath.” 


The German publishers issue editions of certain 
books, which lend themselves to illustration, but which 
they print without any illustrations. Every other leaf 
of the book is blank, and the owner may draw pictures 
on these blank leaves to illustrate the text. If he can- 
not draw he may look up suitable pictures and paste 
them on the blank leaf. The paper is so smooth, and of 
such firm texture that it may be written on in ink, which 
makes it more desirable. The amateur may decline to 
use the pencil or search for pictures, but may make his 
illustrations with his camera. Such a book is not to be 
completed in a day or a week, but when opportunity 
offers, then the illustration is made. A book of this 
kind is not only very interesting, but in time becomes 
very valuable. 

Why not let one of your New Year photographic re- 
solves be to try illustrating, and see just how fine a 
negative can be made, and just how artistic a print may 
be produced from it. Later the PHoto ERA would like 
to see some examples of the work, and to reproduce 
them in the PHoto ERa. 


FOG 


Fog is the very expressive term used in photography 
to indicate the appearance on the negative of a sort of 
veil which obscures the detail and gives to the image 
the hazy look of objects seen through a mist or fog. 

There are two kinds of fog, —light fog and chemical 
fog. Light fog is caused by the plate being exposed to 
white light other than that which entered through the 
lens; to over-exposure of the plate in the camera; to 
diffused light in the dark room during development, etc., 
etc. Sometimes a plate is not evenly injured, but the 
fog appears in spots or streaks. This is called local fog, 
the causes of which are various. It may be occasioned 
by rays of the sun striking the lens obliquely during 
exposure of the plate ; it may be diffused light from the 
intense light of the summer sky ; it may be from a ray of 
light entering the bellows through an over-looked pin- 
hole; or from a careless exposure of the plate in put- 
ting in or taking it out of the plate holder. 

Where the plate has been uniformly exposed to a 
white light the image in development grays over, a sort 
of mist seeming to cover the plate. 

Local fog is quickly and easily removed from a plate. 
Take a piece of clean chamois, draw it smoothly over 
the end of the finger, dip it in alcohol and rub the places 
gently until the spot disappears. As the chamois be- 
comes blackened, substitute a fresh place. If the fog is 
very dense it may be removed with a solution of hypo 
and red prussiate of potash. Make a saturated solution 
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of red prussiate of potash, and a solution of hypo, one 
ounce to eight of water. To use take one-half ounce of 
the potash mixture and one ounce of the hypo solution. 
Dip a fine brush in the solution and apply evenly and 
quickly to the fogged places. Rinse at once and if not 
sufficiently reduced repeat the process. Rinse a moment 
or two in the plain hypo solution, then wash well and 
dry. 

The halation around a window isa species of local 
fog, the cause being that in order to expose the plate 
long enough to obtain images of the objects in the room 
the window is very much over-exposed, and the light 
acts on the sensitive salts beyond the outline of the win- 
dow, giving the hazy appearance called “halation.” It 
may be removed in the same way as any local fog. 

If fog is caused by a leak of light in the bellows of 
the camera the spots of fog will all occur at the same 
place on the plates. The remedy for this is simple, — 
repair the bellows. 

To test a camera to see if itis light-tight, place a 
plate in the holder, put it in the camera, withdraw the 
slide, and without opening the shutter expose the cam- 
era to the bright sunlight. If on development the film 
is clear the camera is light-tight. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


G. R. C.—To write your name on the part of a nega- 
tive which was not affected by light, so that it will show 
white in the finished print, take a fine drawing pen and 
India ink and write your name backwards on the film 


side of the negative. It will then show white when a 
print is made from the negative. 


A. W. S.—The discoloring of your velox prints in 
brush development is due to the fact that the developer 
on the brush oxidizes by too much exposure to the air. 
The brush should be rinsed in clear water frequently, 
and you will have no trouble with stained prints. 


Frank K.—A slow plate and a very short time expo- 
sure gives better results in snow pictures than snap- 
shots. Snap-shots give too sharp contrast between lights 
and shadows. The best time of day for taking the pic- 
tures is either in the early morning or late in the 
afternoon. 


Caroline L. L_—The plates which you ask about are 
among the best on the market. They run very uniform, 
and one is usually sure of good results. 


B. B. Grant. — In the Guild Department of the PHoto 
ERA for January, 1903, and in the Crucible for March, 
1903, you will find directions for preparing photographic 
gold. 

Dr. W. S. Ramer, 49 Mercantile Block, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, has pictures of Utah and the Mormons, also 
Colorado scenery, which he would like to exchange with 
members of the Guild. 

The editor of PHoto ERA would like the Southern 
members of the Guild to send good pictures of Southern 
war scenes, houses, battlefields, etc., and would like to 
have them sent at an early date. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS AND COMPETITIONS 


Socizty or TITLE Date INQUIRE OF 
Dec. 29-Jan. 24 Dec. 15 Soc. of Amateur Photographers, Art Institute, Chicago. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Camera Feb. j§j= || _ U. G. Dodson, 776 Manhattan Ave., Brooklyn. 
Second International Salon in Marseilles ........ Feb. 7-23 || tweens M. le Dr. Casteuil, 20 Cours de Chapitre, Marseilles, France. 
North West London P. S. ........sscccceccccece Feb. 11 Jan. 28 J. S. Fairfoull, 13 Addison Road, Walthamstow, England. 
Exposition Internationale de Photochromie ...... Feb. 15-Mar. 15 Nov. 15 M. le Prés. du Comité, 44 rue des Mathurins, Paris, France. 
Cripplegate P, Feb. 29-Mar.3 om H. Depledge, 17 Hazeldene Road, Goodmayes, Chadwell, 
ssex, Eng. 
South London P. S. ....-.++eeeee (abinoeheswees Mar. 5 Feb. 20 W. C. Marshall, 41 Glendon Road, Lee, S. E., England. 
Nottingham Camera Mar. 9-12 Arthur Black, 9 Bowers Ave., Nottingham, Eng. 
Croydon Camera Club Apr. 6-13 | C. V. King, Hurst Bank, Selsdon Road, Sanderstead, Eng. 
Salon de l’Exposition, Arras .......++++eseseeeee May 1-Oct. 4 Apr. § Comité ce l’Exposition, Arras, France. 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition........++++.+00+ May-Nov. Jan. 30 John A, Ockerson, Chief, Dept. Liberal Arts, St. Louis. 
GIveR Prizes 
Kodak N. C. Film Competition..........-- June 10 500—209 prizes. 
Kodoid Plate June 10 
Kodak Developing Machine Competition June 10 4200— 
Photogram, Arundel St., Strand, London..........ssseseeeesseserereeceeecenees Monthly One guinea and half guinea. 
The American Boy, Detroit......- Monthly $2, $1. 
National Sportsman, Monthly $5, $3, $1, 
Browning’s Magazine, Boston Monthly $5, $3, $2. 
Leslie’s Weekly, New Weekly $10, $5, $1. 
Buffalo $5 to $25. 
New York Mail and Express $s. 
San. Francisco $5, $3, $1, $1. 
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Book Reviews 


THE AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY AND 
PHOTOGRAPHIC TIMES—BULLETIN ALMANAC FOR 
1904. Edited by Spencer B. Hord. New York: 
The Anthony and Scovill Company. Paper, 75 
cents; postage, 15 cents extra. Cloth, $1.25; post- 
age, 20 cents extra. 


PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR 1903—A_ PICTORIAL 
AND LITERARY RECORD OF THE ARTISTIC PHO- 
TOGRAPHIC WORK OF THE YEAR. London: 
Dawbarn and Ward; New York: Tennant and 
Ward. Price, paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50, net. 


Diz PHOTOGRAPHISCHE KUNST IN JAHRE 1903. Ein 
Jahrbuch fur kunstlerische Photographie. Heraus- 
gegeben von F. Matthies-Masuren. Zweiter Jahr- 
gang. Druck und Verlag von Wilhelm Knapp in 
Halle a. S. (In German.) Price, paper, $2.50, 
post free. 


Although we have once reviewed the English annual in 
our last issue, we recur to it here in order to make a com- 
parison with the two other artistic photographic annuals 
of the year. These three books are not strictly compara- 
ble, for each has a distinct plan and purpose, and each 
worthily fulfils it. The American annual is rather a 
storehouse of interesting and useful articles, illustrated 
by interesting pictures, than an attempt to collect what 
is best in artistic photographic work of the past year. 
The illustrations are well reproduced and well printed, 
although sometimes in colored inks, which seem better 
suited to an advertising booklet than to a photographic 
annual. The choice of pictures is one that will please 
the multitude of photographers as being closely assimi- 
lated to their own standards of work and thought, and 
pictures of the class, which we have been wont to call 
“‘ fuzzytypes,” are conspicuous by their absence. The 
few pictures to which are attached well-known names 
more or less associated with the recent progress of 
American photography are no exception. All in all, the 
book, while not at all reflecting advanced pictorial 
standards in this country, is one well calculated to please 
its clientele, and the new editor, Mr. Hord, is to be con- 
gratulated on his work. 

The English annual is wider in its artistic scope, and 
attempts to register the progress of the year in all coun- 
tries where photography is regarded as having some 
claim to rank with the fine arts. This is accomplished 
in large measure by reproducing the work of the exhib- 
itors in the two English exhibitions, but in addition a 
specialist in each country contributes a criticism of its 
work and a collection of its pictures. This year Japan 
comes in for the first time, but fails to make much of a 
showing, a fact which is somewhat surprising in the 
case of a nation as artistic as we are accustomed to 
think the Japanese. Mr. Osborne I. Yellott contributes 
an interesting and candid article on American work, and 
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numerous reproductions of American photographs are 
given. 

The German Annual is by far the most sumptuously 
gotten up, containing two photogravures, and a portrait 
from life in colors, by Dr. Miethe, which, we believe, is 
the fourth that he has published. While, in a sense, 
Dr. Miethe has solved the problem of color photography, 
it is evident that the expense and limitations of the 
method will prevent its immediate general adoption. 
The book contains a number of full-page illustrations, 
and many in the text, all faultlessly reproduced and 
printed. While the majority of the work is German, the 
representation of American, French, and English work 
is adequate, and the whole selection of illustrations will 
appeal to those who desire to see the highest artistic 
achievements of photography to date. Doubtless, some 
of it will be caviar to the general public. The text 
includes a number of dissertations on various phases of 
artistic photography, and a very comprehensive and just 
review of the exhibitions of the year in all countries, all 
in German. 


THE LAND OF HEATHER. By Clifton Johnson. 
New York, The Macmillan Company. Price, $2.00, 
net. 


The author of this book has combined camera and 
pen in his own inimitable fashion to give his impressions 
of the daily life of the Scot, from the ragamuffins of 
“ Auld Reekie” to the crofters of Skye. Mr. Johnson, 
in this trip, as in his previous ones, has succeeded in 
gaining the confidence of the people among whom he 
has traveled and lived, and he shows them to us both 
by word and picture, with the sympathetic touch of one 
who knows, rather than the hasty characterization of the 
globe-trotter. The book gives an excellent picture of 
everyday life in several districts of Scotland, and the 
pictures are excellent photographs of the people and 
their occupations, rather than of their architectural 
achievements. 


THE SONG OF THE CARDINAL; a Love Story. By 
Gene Stratton-Porter. The illustrations being cam- 
era studies from life, by the author. Indianapolis, 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. Price, 


This pleasant little story of bird-life is a powerful 
piece of pleading for the protection of our birds, and not 
only gives its humanitarian lesson well, but shows the 
result of careful observation and study of bird habits. 
The illustrations, photographs of wild birds by the author, 
form the best series of pictures of a single species of 
birds in the natural state that has yet come under our 
observation. The story and the pictures both will please 
every lover of nature. 


Any book reviewed in the PHoTo ERA may be 
ordered of us. 
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